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THE PART PLAYED BY THE PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF PHILIPPINE LINGUISTIC 

STUDIES^ 

Feank R. Blake 
Johns Hopkins University 

When the United States took possession of the Philippine 
Islands at the close of the Spanish-American War in 1898, 
a great amount of work on the native languages had already 
been done, chiefly by the Spanish missionaries of the various 
religious orders, who compiled grammars, dictionaries, phrase- 
books, and religious manuals for the purpose of bringing the 
natives into the fold of the Roman Catholic Church. Of the 
forty or fifty different languages spoken in the Archipelago 
about two dozen had up to that time received more or less 
treatment, and were more or less familiar to students of Philippine 
matters. 

The seven principal languages, Tagalog, Bisaya (in its three 
chief dialects, Cebuan, Hiliguayna or Panayan, and Samaro- 
Leytean), 2 Iloko, Pampanga, Bikol, Pangasinan, and Ibanag, 



1 My Bibliography of the Philippine Languages, Part I, JAOS 40 (1920) 
pp. 25 — 70, will be referred to in this article as BB. Since the publi- 
cation of this work, my friend, Prof. Otto Scheerer of the University of 
the Philippines at Manila, has sent me a type-written list of over a 
hundred additional titles (including 16 MSS), at least half of which are 
important works. These additional titles, which will furnish the basis 
for a supplement to BB to be published later, will be referred to in this 
article as S. 

2 The less known Bisaya dialects are the Haraya of the island of 
Panay, Bisaya of Mindanao, the dialect of Bohol, and the dialect of 
Masbate and Ticao. The Aklan dialect, mentioned by Beyer, Population 
of the Philippine Islands in 1916, pp. 24, 27, 40, as spoken on the island 
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were set forth in fairly good dictionaries and grammars, 3 and 
were each represented by a considerable number of texts, 
chiefly of a religious character. 4 Grammars and dictionaries 
of some sort, and a certain amount of text, also existed for 
the two Moro languages, Magindanao and Sulu, and for the 
Tiruray of Mindanao. 5 Dictionaries and texts were available 
for the study of the Chamorro language of Guam (including 
a Spanish . grammar in Chamorro), for the language of the 
Caroline Islands (also some few grammatical notes), and for 
the Gaddan(g) of North Luzon. For the Bagobo of Mindanao 
there was a fairly good dictionary, Bagobo-Spanish and Spanish- 
Bagobo with a few grammatical remarks. For the following 
there were short word-lists with some text or some brief 
grammatical discussion, or both, viz., Tagbanua (text, gram, 
remarks), Zambal (text), Kalamian (text), 6 Negrito (gram. 
remarks), Palau (gram, remarks). The following were represented 
only by brief word-lists, viz., Atas, Bilaan, Ginaan, Igorot dialects 
(Banawe, Bontok, Benget, Lepanto), Manobo, Samal, Tagakaolo. 
Texts without word-lists or grammar were in existence for the 



of Panay, is perhaps the same as Haraya, which does not appear in Beyer 
as a Bisaya dialect. Scheerer in S mentions a dialect Aklanon in the 
list of those languages of which he has collected stories, etc. Otherwise 
the name is entirely unknown to me. For the material available for the 
study of these dialects both before and after 1898, cf. table, on p. 166 f. 

3 Cf. my 'Contributions to Comparative Philippine Grammar', JAOS 27 
(1906) p. 323, n. 2; also BB under the various languages. 

1 Cf. my article 'Philippine Literature', American Anthropologist, 13 
(1911) pp. 449—457. 

5 For the bibliography of these languages and those mentioned subse- 
quently in this paragraph, cf. BB, under language in question. 

6 The language here called Kalamian is the language so called by 
Jeronimo de la Virgen de Monserrate (cf. BB 190). Whether the text 
BB 103, said by Retana to be in Agutayna = Kalamian, and the MS 
texts BB 453, 454, none of which I have seen, are in the same language, 
is not certain, as there is apparently more or less confusion between the 
names Kalamian and Kuyo (cf. next note). Beyer in Population of the 
Philippine Islands in 1916, Manila, 1917, p. 49,. says Kalamian 'is related 
to the Bisayan dialects, but is more like the Tagbanua speech of Palawan 
than anything else. A special dialect called Agutaino is said to be spoken 
on the small island of Agutaya'. Scheerer in his treatise on the Batan 
dialect (cf. below p. 151, No. 15) on p. 15 says he has reason to believe 
Kalamian is a Tagbanua dialect: so also in S. 
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Batan of the Batan Islands (also some grammatical remarks), 
for the Isinay of North Luzon (including a Spanish grammar 
in Isinay) and for the Kuyo ' of the Kuyo Islands. The same 
is also true of the Ilongot or Egongot of North Luzon, tho 
an otherwise unknown grammar of this language is listed hy 
Barrantes (BB 218). References to the Tingyan of North 
Luzon are said by Conant to he contained in H. Meyer's 
Eine Weltreise (BB 246), and the Igorot dialect of Ahra 
province in North Luzon was represented by a single poem 
(BB 151). 

In addition to these works there were also a number of 
books or articles on special linguistic topics, and some in which 
the languages were treated from a comparative point of view. 
The most important of these special topics are, viz., the native 
alphabets, native poetry, the numerals, the Sanskrit element 
in Tagalog and Bisaya, the Chinese element in Malay, plant 
names, names of persons, and the Spanish of the Philippine 
Islands. 8 Most of the works of a comparative character were 
merely comparative word and phrase lists, tho there were a 
few of some importance, viz., the general account of the 
languages of the Philippine group in Friedrich Miiller's Orund- 
riss der Sprachwissenschaft (BB 258); Gabelentz (Gr. von der) 
and Meyer's contributions to our knowledge of the Melanesian, 
Micronesian, and Papuan languages (BB 157); H. C. von 
Gabelentz' article on the passive (BB 158); and Kern's treat- 
ment of the connective particles (BB 197). 9 Finally special 
linguistic bibliographies had been prepared by Blumentritt 
and Barrantes (cf. BB, pp. 25 — 28). 

Since the occupation of the Philippine Islands by the United 
States in 1898, the following live steps forward in Philippine 



i Whether the texts given under Kuyo in BB are all in the same 
language, I cannot say. According to the Report of the Philippine 
Commission, 1900, vol. 3, p. 79, Oalamian, Agutiano (sic I «= Agutayna), and 
Ooyuno (= Kuyo) are distinct languages or dialects; Beyer, op. cit, p. 25, 
seems to identify Kalamian and Kuyonon (= Kuyo). 

8 Cf. BB under Alphabets, Chinese, General Philippine Linguistics, 
Literature, Malay, Malayo-Spanish, Names, Numerals, Poetry, Sanskrit, 
Spelling. 

9 Cf. BB under Comparative Philippine Grammar and Vocabulary, 
and General Philippine Linguistics. 
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linguistic studies may be noted. 1) Our knowledge of some 
of the better known languages, particularly Tagalog, has been 
increased and deepened: 2) additional texts in the native 
tongues, particularly portions of the Bible, have been published: 

3) a number of grammatical sketches and grammars of 
languages not before treated to any extent have appeared: 

4) a complete Bibliography of Philippine languages is in process 
of compilation: 5) considerable progress has been made in the 
scientific and comparative study of the languages. 

The object of the present article is to give some account 
of those government publications which deal either directly or 
indirectly with Philippine languages, and to consider to what 
extent the present status of Philippine linguistic studies is due 
to the activities of the United States government either in 
this country or in the Philippine Islands. 

The following is a list of books and articles of a more or 
less linguistic character, whose publication is the result of 
government support, arranged in the order of their publication: 
the numbers in parentheses are the numbers of the titles in 
BB\ ESP = Ethnological Survey Publications, Department 
of the Interior (Philippines); BS = Government Bureau of 
Science, Division of Ethnology Publications, Manila (a conti- 
nuation oiESP); PJ8= Philippine Journal of Science, published 
by the Bureau of Science, Manila. 

1. El archipielago filipino: Collecion de datos . . . Washington, 

1900, Tom. I, pp. 26—147 passim and pp. 221—238 (trans- 
lated in Report of Philippine Commission for 1900, 
vol. Ill, pp. 14- 128 passim and pp. 397—412). (8) 

2. Mason, 0. T. — Blumentritt's list of the native tribes of 
the Philippines and the languages spoken by them. Report 
of the Smithsonian Inst, for 1899 (1901), pp. 527—547. 
(236) 

3. The geographic names in the Philippine Islands. Special 
report of the U. S. Board on Geographic names, Washington, 

1901, pp. 59. (164) 

4. Merrill, E. D. — A dictionary of the plant names of the 
Philippine Islands. Publications of Bureau of Government 
Laboratories, Manila, 1903, pp. 193. (240) 

5. Porter, B. S. — A primer and vocabulary of the Moro 
dialect (Magindanau). Washington, 1903, pp. 77. (289) 
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6. Reed, W. A. — Negritos of Zambales. ESP, II, 1, Manila, 

1904. (293) 

7. Jenks, A. E. — The Bontok Igorot. ESP, I, Manila, 1905. 
(189) 

8. Scheerer, 0. — The Nabaloi dialect. ESP, II, 2, Manila, 

1905, pp. 97—178. (335) 

9. Saleeby, N. M. — Studies in Moro history, law, religion. 
ESP, IV, 1, Manila, 1905. (312) 

10. MacKinlay, W. E. W. — A handbook and grammar of the 
Tagalog language. Washington, 1905, pp. 264 + 6 charts. 
(217) 

11. Census of the Philippine Islands, vol.I, Washington, 1905. (91) 

12. Worcester, D. C. — The Non-Christian tribes of Northern 
Luzon. PJS, I, 1906, pp. 791—875. (377) 

13. Smith, C. C. — A grammar of the Magindanao tongue. 
Washington, 1906, pp. 80. (353) 

14. Saleeby, N. M. — History of Sulu. BS, IV, 2, 1908. (313) 

15. Scheerer, O. — The Batan dialect as a member of the 
Philippine group of languages. BS, V, 1, Manila, 1908, 
pp. 9—131. (337) 

16. Conant, C. E. — "F" and "V" in Philippine languages. 
BS, V, 2, Manila, 1908, pp. 135—141. (105) 

17. Clapp, W. C. — A vocabulary of the Igorot language as 
spoken by the Bontok Igorots: Igorot-English and English- 
Igorot. BS, V, 3, Manila, 1908, pp. 141—236. (99) 

18. Swift, H. — A study of the Iloko language. Washington, 
1909, pp. 172. (354) 

19. Christie, E. B.— The Subanuns of Sindangan Bay. BS,YI,l 
Manila, 1909. (97) 

20. Barton, R. F. — The Harvest-feast of the Kiangan Ifugao. 
PJS, VI, D, 1911, pp. 81—103. (S) 

21. Beyer, H. O. and Barton, R. F. — An Ifugao burial cere- 
mony. PJS, VI, D, 1911, pp. 227—252. (S) 

22. M(iller)?, M. L. — Review of Allin's 'Standard English- 
Visayan dictionary'. PJS, VI, D, 1911, p. 281. (213) 

23. Scheerer, O. — On a quinary notation among the Ilongots 
of Northern Luzon. PJS, VI, D, 1911, pp. 47—49. (338) 

24. — Review of C. W. Seidenadel's 'The first grammar of the 
language spoken by the Bontok Igorot'. PJS, VI, D, 1911, 
pp. 271—281. (341) 
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25. Miller, M. L. — The Mangyans of Mindoro, PJS, VII, D, 
1912, pp. 135—156. (248) 

26. Schneider, E. E. — Notes on the Mangyan language. 
PJS, VII, D, 1912, pp. 157—178. (343) 

27. Waterman, M. P. — A vocabulary of Bontok stems and 
their derivatives. BS, V, 4, Manila, 1913, pp. 239—299. 
(374) 

28. Elliott, C. W. — A vocabulary and phrase book of the 
Lanao Moro dialect. BS, V, 5, pp.301— 328, Manila, 1913. 
(137) 

29. Robertson, J. A. — The Igorot of Lepanto. PJS, IX, D, 
Manila, 1914, pp. 465—529. (S) 

30. Vanoverbergh, M. — A grammar of Lepanto Igorot as it 
is spoken at Bauco. BS, V, 6, Manila, 1917, pp. 331—425. 
(362) 

31. Beyes, P. D. — Review of H. O. Beyer's 'Population of the 
Philippine Islands in 1916'. PJS, XIII, D, 1918, pp. 41—42. 
(301) 

In addition to these works and articles there are a few 
remarks in certain government reports on the general character 
and future of the native languages, and with regard to their 
use in the schools, viz.: 

32. Beports of Philippine Commission for 1901 and 1908. 
Washington, 1901, p. 539 f.; 1909, pp. 817— 819. (S) 

33. Fifteenth, Seventeenth and Eighteenth annual reports of 
Director of Education. Manila, 1915, pp. 68—70; 1917, 
p. 20; and 1918, p. 54. (S) 

34. Report of Governor General for 1918. Washington, 1919, 
p. 110. {S) 

Of these, Nos. 22, 24, 31 are reviews; Nos. 2, 3, 4 are lists 
of names; Nos. 1, 6, 7, 9, 11, 12, 14, 19, 20, 21, 25, 29, to which must 
be added Nos. 32, 33, 34, treat of languages only incidentally, 
their chief interest being ethnological or general; Nos. 15, 16, 23 
are special treatises on linguistic points; Nos. 17, 26, 27 are word 
lists or dictionaries; Nos. 5, 8, 10, 13, 18, 28, 30 are grammars or 
grammatical sketches. 

Of the reviews, Nos. 22 and 31 are brief and unimportant : 
No. 24 contains a long review of Seidenadel's very creditable 
Bontok grammar, over three pages of which are devoted to an 
approbation of the author's futile attempt to show that the 
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so-called passive verbs of the Philippine languages are not to 
be regarded as passive, but as active, because of the perfectly 
familiar fact that they correspond in meaning to the active 
verbs of other languages. 10 

Of the lists of names the only one that has any direct bearing 
on languages is No. 2, which is a list of the names of the chief 
tribes of the Archipelago with an indication of their habitat 
and language. This was very useful for a time, but is now 
superseded for the most part by H. O. Beyer's Population of 
the Philippine Islands in 1916, published by the Philippine 
Education Co., Inc., Manila, 1917. 

The linguistic material in the third group of titles may be 
described as follows. No. 1, El Archipielago filipino, contains, 
in the discussion of the geography of the islands, a statement 
in the case of each island or district of the name or names 
of the language or languages spoken there. In addition to 
this there are about fifteen pages dealing with the native 
alphabets and general character of the Philippine languages, 
illustrated by a number of examples taken from the most 
important tongues. No. 6, Keed's Negritos of Zambales, contains 
in an appendix about four pages of comparative vocabularies 
of a hundred Zambal and Negrito words. Some words used 
by the Negritos are also discussed in the main body of the 
work. No. 7, Jenks's Bontok Igorot, contains a final chapter 
of twenty-two pages on language, chiefly a topically arranged 
vocabulary of Bontok. This chapter includes also a compara- 
tive vocabulary of about eighty English, Malay, Sulu, Benget 
Igorot and Bontok Igorot words. The preceding chapters 
serve to some extent as a commentary on the Bontok words 
in the vocabularies. No. 9, Saleeby's Studies in Moro history, 
etc., contains a number of plates giving specimens of native 
Moro texts, together with translations of the same in the body 
of the work; No. 14, his History of Sulu, gives the trans- 
lations of a number of Moro historical documents. No. 11, 
The Census, has on pp. 412, 448, 449, 461, 515, and 516, some 
remarks on the languages. No. 12, "Worcester's Non-Christian 
Tribes, has on p. 861 f. a few remarks on dialect groups. No. 19, 



"> Cf. my review of this work in American Journal of Philology, 
vol. 31, 3, whole No. 123, 1910, pp. 341—344. 
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Christie's Subanuns, gives a good account of the region occupied 
by the Subanuns and of their subdivision into groups, and 
contains, moreover, about nine or ten pages of word lists and 
about four pages of native text and translation. Some words 
and phrases are also explained in the body of the work. 
No. 20, Barton's Harvest-feast of the Kiangan Ifugao, contains 
several pages of Ifugao texts, and explains a number of 
Ifugao words. No. 21, Beyer and Barton's Ifugao burial cere- 
mony, gives the explanation of a number of Ifugao words and 
expressions as well as the text and translation (about a dozen 
lines) of an Ifugao song. No. 25, Miller's Mangyans, devotes 
two pages to a discussion of the native alphabet. No. 29, 
Robertson's Igorot of Lepanto, gives the meaning of a number 
of Igorot terms including the names of the months. The 
government reports, Nos. 32 — 34, deal briefly with the topics 
already mentioned above p. 152. 

Of the three treatises on special grammatical points, No. 15, 
Scheerer's Batan dialect, investigates the relationship between 
Batan and the other Philippine languages and the Formosan 
dialects. It consists of four parts. First is given a lexical 
comparison of 113 Batan words with their semantic corre- 
spondents in 19 Philippine languages and in the chief Formosan 
dialects, preceded by a brief introductory description of the 
languages and a brief bibliographical list. Second there follows 
a discussion of the results of the lexical comparison, the general 
conclusion being that while Batan is undoubtedly a member 
of the Philippine group, it shows no special closer relationship 
with any of the other Philippine languages compared. There 
is also some brief comment on the Formosan dialects. The 
third part shows how Batan conforms to the general principles 
of word formation and derivation common to the Philippine 
languages, while part four discusses in some detail from a 
comparative point of view the important verbal derivatives 
made with the prefix i and with the suffixes en and an. The 
work has two appendices; the first giving the Apostles' Creed 
in Batan preceded by the English and Spanish versions, and 
followed by the text a second time with interlinear English 
translation; the second adducing evidence to show that the 
Uocano (Iloko) language is practically uniform thruout the 
territory in which it is spoken, with only slight dialectic 
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differences. No. 23, Scheerer's Quinary Notation, is an interesting 
treatment of the peculiar system of counting by fives instead 
of by tens, employed by the Ilongots of North Luzon. The 
article is based on an old catechism, the only Ilongot text 
available (BB 53). No. 16, Conant's Fand V, discusses the various 
cases of the occurrence of these sounds, which are comparatively 
rare in the whole Malayan group, in the Philippine languages. 

Of the three word lists, No. 26, the Mangyan list of Schneider, 
is very brief, containing 109 words and the chief numerals 
compared with their cognates in other Philippine languages. 
The two Bontok Igorot vocabularies of Clapp, No. 17, and 
Waterman, No. 27, are much more extensive. The two works 
are complementary in character, Clapp's containing the words 
arranged alphabetically without regard to root, in two parts, 
Igorot-English and English-Igor ot; Waterman's grouping the 
various Bontok words under the roots from which they are 
derived. As is usually the case with vocabularies prepared 
by those who have no special scientific linguistic training, the 
treatment of symbolic words (i. e. such words as pronouns, 
prepositions, adverbs, particles, etc.) is very poor and incomplete. 
The treatment of the verb is also unsatisfactory, no effective 
attempt being made to distinguish between active and passive, 
tho the notes on the verbal prefixes which precede Waterman's 
vocabulary partly compensate for this defect. On the whole 
the two vocabularies are little more than word lists with English 
translation, but in conjunction with Seidenadel's Bontok 
grammar, English-Bontok vocabulary, and Bontok texts (BB345), 
they furnish good material for the study of Bontok Igorot. 

Of the seven grammars, only three can properly be called 
by that name, viz., No. 30, the Lepanto Igorot grammar of 
Vanoverbergh, No. 13, the Magindanao grammar of Smith, 
and No. 18, the Iloko grammar of Swift, and of these the last 
two are respectively a word for word translation, and an adap- 
tation, of previous Spanish works. The other four works are 
only' imperfect grammatical sketches, consisting very largely of 
lists of words and phrases, but with some meager grammatical 
comment interspersed. 

Vanoverbergh's grammar of Lepanto Igorot is a fairly good 
sketch of the dialect spoken at Bauco, tho it is admittedly 
very incomplete, and intended by the author to form a groundwork 
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for further study of the dialect. It is divided into eleven 
chapters treating respectively of phonology, articles, nouns, 
adjectives, pronouns, numerals, verbs, adverbs, prepositions, 
conjunctions, and interjections. The work suffers from a lack 
of examples, particularly of examples in complete sentences, 
but furnishes a welcome addition to the material available for 
the study of Igorot dialects. 11 

Smith's translation of Juanmarti's Magindanao grammar 
(BB 194) is a great improvement in type and in page arrange- 
ment over the older Spanish work, but it contains nothing 
original except one page (8), which purports to give the 
pronunciation of the letters, but in reality gives for the most 
part only the Spanish names for the letters, and the pronun- 
ciation of the vowels in those names, e. g., G — He (e as in 
end), J — Hota (0 as in note, and a as in arm). 

Swift's Iloko grammar, which is based on the Oramatica 
hispano—ilocana of Naves (BB 259), is an excellent little work, 
consisting of a convenient rearrangement of the grammatical 
material contained in Naves, without the Iloko exercises. 
While, as the author states, there is nothing original in the 
material, he has produced as the result of his efforts what is 
practically a new grammar, and what is moreover the best 
hand-book treating any of the languages that has been issued 
by the government. About half the grammar is devoted to 
the treatment of the verb, pp. 57 — 112, but the author does 
not succeed in making entirely clear the difficult question of 
the verbals (or formulas as he calls them). The grammar is 
followed by a vocabulary, pp. 115—161, of words and roots 
occurring in the work. This is more than a mere word list, 
as it contains many examples and explanations. An index, 
pp. 163 — 172, completes the work. 

MacKinlay's Tagalog Handbook, No. 10, is perhaps the most 
pretentious work issued by the government. Its author is 
a man of evident scholarly attainments who has spent 
considerable time in the islands, and who, besides having a 
conversational command of Tagalog, is familiar with several 
other Philippine languages, e. g., Iloko and Bikol. The book 



ii Cf. my extended review of this work in the American Journal of 
Philology, vol. 39, 4, whole No. 156, 1918, pp. 418—420. 
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is divided into eight sections, treating respectively the articles; 
pronouns; nouns; adjectives; numerals; adverbs, prepositions, 
and conjunctions; verbs; and contracted verbal forms. The 
seventh section, verbs, pp. 105 — 247, occupies more than half 
the work; section eight is simply a table covering about two 
pages. These eight sections are preceded by an introduction 
giving a fairly complete bibliography of grammatical and 
lexicographical works on Tagalog, some discussion of the 
general features of the language, some remarks on pronun- 
ciation, and a number of the most common and indispensable 
conversational phrases. The last section is followed by a series 
of folders designed to give, by a peculiar type scheme, a clear 
and comprehensive idea of the Tagalog verb, and a number 
of indexes complete the work. In spite of the erudition of 
the author and of the special advantages which he has enjoyed, 
the work is distinctly disappointing. The grammatical remarks 
are very meager and unsatisfactory, and refer for the most 
part to morphology, little attention being paid to syntax. The 
book adds practically nothing to the grammatical knowledge 
which was already available in the various Spanish grammars, 
and is indeed inferior to many of them in this respect. It is 
really little more than a collection of words, phrases, and 
sentences, arranged with some appearance of order under 
various grammatical categories or topics. Its chief value lies 
in the lists of the different classes of words, which are in 
many cases excellent, and in the material it furnishes for the 
study of Tagalog idioms. 

Porter's Magindanao primer, No. 5, consists chiefly of an 
English-Moro vocabulary, pp. 19 — 71, to which is prefixed 
about eight and a half pages of grammatical remarks and 
paradigms, and four and a half pages of conversational phrases. 
At the end of the book are about four and a half pages dealing 
with the writing of the language. The work is crude and 
unscientific, but contains a considerable amount of useful 
material for the study of Magindanao in the conversation and 
in the numerous examples of phrases and complete sentences 
which are given in the vocabulary. 

Scheerer's JSTabaloi dialect, No. 8, is a grammatical sketch 
devoted mainly to an exposition of the elementary grammatical 
facts of the language, arranged under the heads of the various 
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parts of speech. This is followed by about two pages of 
conversational phrases, some account of the popular songs of 
the Nabaloi, a topically arranged vocabulary, pp. 157 — 171, 
and an appendix giving a translation of an account of a 
Spanish expedition into the Nabaloi country in 1829. The 
work is weak in the discussion of the verbal forms. Aside 
from the recording of the elementary facts of the language, 
and the registering of some of its most common words, the 
chief importance of the work lies here again in the considerable 
number of examples of the use of words, particularly of verbs, 
which it contains. 

Elliott's Lanao Moro vocabulary, No. 28, contains a brief 
statement of some of the grammatical features of the dialect. 
After an introduction of about a page and some treatment 
of the spelling, pronunciation, and parts of speech (about 8 pp.), 
there follow about seven pages of word lists topically arranged, 
and three pages of idioms and sentences. The grammatical 
part of the work is entirely unsatisfactory, the most important 
part of speech, the verb, being given up by the author in 
despair. His lists of words and sentences, however, have their 
value. 

The Government in its policy towards the native tongues 
has apparently centered its attention chiefly on three groups 
of languages, viz., 1) Tagalog, the language of Manila, and the 
most important language of the archipelago, and Iloko, the 
most important language of the civilized Filipinos in Northern 
Luzon; 2) the languages of the Moros or Mohammedan tribes 
of Mindanao and the Sulu Islands; and 3) the languages of 
the Igorots of Northern Luzon. As a beginning, such a 
policy is excellent, but unfortunately it gives no promise of 
advancing beyond this initial stage. The treatment of the 
languages in question has been very superficial, and other 
languages that have just as good a claim to consideration, 
e. g., Bisaya, have so far been entirely ignored. 

On the whole the work done under government auspices 
has added comparatively little to our knowledge of the languages 
of the Philippine Islands. The government has produced a few 
incomplete grammatical sketches and vocabularies, some lists 
of geographical and botanical terms, and has given some brief 
treatment of the general features of the languages, and a 
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considerable amount of linguistic information in publications 
devoted primarily to etbnology, but in the aggregate this does 
not amount to a great deal. Little has been done besides 
furnish a rather small body of linguistic raw material, which 
can be utilized by later workers in the Philippine field. The 
most important works on Philippine languages published since 
1898 have been printed without government assistance. 

The chief of these works published independently of the 
government, grouped under the five heads enumerated above 
(p. 150), are the following. 

Of works which add to our knowledge of languages already 
well known, the most important are those which deal with 
Tagalog. Here may be mentioned a number of new dictionaries, 
Neilson, English-Tagalog and Tagalog-English (BB 260*, 260 b ); 
Nigg, Tagalog-English and English-Tagalog (BB 262); Serrano 
Laktaw, Tagalog-Spanish (BB 352): several new grammars, 
e. g., Lendoyro's (BB 206), L. Bloomfield's (BB 47): and some 
conversation and phrase books (BB 124, 136, 203). 12 In the 
other languages the most important works are as follows, viz.: 
Batan — The Spanish-Batan dictionary prepared by various 

Dominicans, assisted by O. Scheerer (BB 131). 
Bikol — Vera — Gramatica hispano-bikol (BB 363). 
Bisaya — 1) Guillen's Cebuan grammar, published 1898 
(BB 170). 

2) Bomualdez' Samaro-Leytean grammar (BB 306). 

3) P. de la Rosa's manual of Spanish in the dialect of 
Masbate and Ticao (BB 308). 

Caroline Is. — Fritz's grammar of the language of the Central 

Carolines (BB 153 b ). 
Chamorro — 1) Fritz's Chamorro grammar and dictionary 

(German-Chamorro and Chamorro-German) (BB 152, 153 a ). 
2) Safford's Chamorro grammar (BB 311). 

'2 The following are the chief titles after 1898 dealing with Tagalog 
that are given by Scheerer in S, viz.: 

1. Calderon, S. G.— Munting diccionario na Ingles-tagalog. Manila, 1916, 
pp. 279, 16x11.5 cm. 

2. — Diccionario ingles-espafiol-tagalog (con partes de la oracion y 
pronunciation figurada). Manila, 1915, pp. 654, 23.5x17 cm. 

3. Daluz Torres, B.— Manga unang hakbang sa ikadudunong (a Tagalog 
primer). Manila, 1905, pp. 95, 17.5x12.5 cm. 
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Iloko — 1) Floresca's English-Boko vocabulary (BB 150). 

2) Williams' grammatical sketch of the language (BB 375). 
Pampanga — 1) Parker's English-Spanish-Pampanga dictionary 
(BB 280). 

2) G-. Magat — Gramatica qng sabing castila, t capampangan. 
Manila, 1915, pp. 281, 18.5x13 cm (8). 

There are also some new editions of works published prior 
to 1898, which in some cases at least are probably only reprints 
of former editions, e. g., Campomanes' Tagalog grammar 
(BB 81), Pellicer's Pangasinan grammar (BB 282), Sanchez 
de la Rosa's Samaro-Leytean dictionary (55321,322), E.. Serrano's 
dictionary of terms common to Spanish and Tagalog (BB349; S.) 

Under the head of new texts are especially to be mentioned 
L. Bloomfield's Tagalog texts with accompanying English trans- 
lation on the opposite page (BB 47) and Seidenadel's Bontok 
texts with interlinear translation (BB 345). Other texts are 
translations of the G-ospels in Tagalog, Iloko, Bikol, Pangasinan, 
Bontok, Ifugao and probably other languages; a number of 
Batan texts (BB 264, 366); and Buffum and Lynch's Sulu 
primer (BB 75). » 3 

Of languages which were unknown or practically unknown 
in 1898, only two, Bontok andPalau, have received any attention 
from persons not connected with the government. Bontok is 
treated in Seidenadel's grammar of Bontok (BB 345), which, 
in spite of some defects, is the best grammar of a Philippine 
language yet published; 14 Palau or the language ofthePelew 

4. Fernandez, E. and Oalderon, S. G.— Vocabulario tagalog-castellano- 
ingles con partes de gramatica y frases usuales. 2 s ed., Manila, 1917, 
pp. 269, 13x19 cm. 

5. Ignacio, R. — Vocabulario bilingue espafiol-tagalo-tagalo-espanol. Manila, 
1917, pp. 212+3, 18.5x13 cm. 

6. Oelpz (= Lopez), M. H.— Dictionary— pahulugan (Diccionario) English- 
Tagalog. Manila, 1909, pp. 136, 18.5x13.5 cm. 

7. Paglinawan, M.— Gramaticang kastila- tagalog. Manila, 1914: 1" tomo, 
pp. 301; 2° tomo, pp. 275: 18.5x13.5 cm. 

8. — Bagong bokabulario at aklat ng mga salitaan, sa kastila at. tagalog 
6 Nuevo vocabulario y manual de conversacion en espafiol y tagalog. 
Maynila, 1915, pp. 236. 

1 3 Additional texts are mentioned by Scheerer in S. 
1 * Of. my review of this work already mentioned above, n. 10; also the 
various other reviews cited in BB 110,202,290, 341. Scheerer in S cites 
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Islands is set forth in the grammar and dictionary of Walleser 
(BB 372, 373). 

Of bibliographical works dealing specifically with Philippine 
languages the only one of any extent since 1898 is BB; for 
general Pbilippine bibliographies dealing with the languages 
only as one of many topics, and some brief lists of linguistic 
titles, subsequent to 1898, cf. BB, pp. 27, 28. 

In comparative grammar the chief work has been done by 
Scheerer, Conant, and myself. Scheerer's Particles of relation 
in Isinay, Conant's treatment of the Pepet vowel and of the 
RGH and RLD consonants, and my own articles on Philippine 
pronouns and numerals, and on various points of Philippine 
syntax are especially important. Brandstetter's monographs 
on general Indonesian (Malayo-Polynesian) grammar may be 
added here as they usually treat to some extent the languages 
of tbe Philippines. Two articles by former students of mine 
are also worthy of mention, W. G. Seiple's Polysyllabic roots 
with initial P in Tagalog, and L. B. Wolfenson's The infixes 
la, li, lo in Tagalog (BB 347 b , 376).i» 

Of works of a miscellaneous or general character not falling 
under any of the five heads just enumerated, may be mentioned 



an additional one by Adriani in Tijdsehrift van het Bataviaasch 
Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, Deel LV, afl. 4, 5 en 6, 
Batavia, 1913, pp. 601-617. 

15 For a practically complete list of articles by these six authors cf. BB 
under their names. Scheerer's supplement furnishes the following 
additional titles, viz., 

1. Brandstetter, R. — Die Lauterscheinungen in den indonesischen Sprachen. 
Luzern, 1915, pp. 99, 8°. 

2. — Die Keduplikation in den indianischen, indonesischen und indo- 
germanischen Sprachen. Luzern, 1917, pp. 33, 8". 

3. Conant, 0. B. — Indonesian I in Philippine languages, JA08, vol. 36, 1916, 
pp. 181—196. 

4. Scheerer, O. — The languages of the Philippines. Cablenews-American 
Yearly Review Number, Manila, 1911, pp. 98—99. 

5. — Outlines of the history of exploration of the Philippine languages 
and their relatives in East and "West. The Philippine Review, vol. 3, 
No. 1—2 (Jan.— Feb., 1918), pp. 59—67. 

Several other works which treat Philippine languages from a com- 
parative point of view are given by 8, the most important being 
Brandes, J. -Het infix IN... Album Kern, Leiden, 1903, pp. 199-204. 

11 JAOS « 
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two treatises on Sulu and Tagbanua writing (BB 79, 307); 
my own brief sketches of Philippine Literature (BB 40), and 
of the Sanskrit element in Tagalog (BB 28) ; and a number 
of reviews (cf. Reviews in BB). 

What numerical relation the works resulting from government 
activities bear to the whole body of works published both be- 
fore and after 1898 will appear from the following table. 
This contains a complete list of the numbers of all works 
given in BB 16 which were published in 1898 or after, (MSS, 
of course, are not included), arranged in the order of the topics 
of the general index in BB; the numbers referring to government 
publications are starred; the total number of printed titles (both 
before and after 1898) in BB is indicated by a small sub- 
script number following the name of the topic; (1. e.) = later 
edition of work first published before 1898, (r) = review, (?) = 
date of publication uncertain; works published in 1898 are 
followed by ('98). 

Alphabets 23 — 79, 307." 
Batan 6 — 131, 264, 336, *337, 366. 
Bikol 12 — 363. 
Bisaya 
in general 5 — 30,31, 107. 
dialect not stated 16 - -100, *213(r). 
Cebuan 13 — 170 ('98). 
Masbate and Ticao t — 308. 
Samaro-Leytean 8 — 306, 321 (I.e.), 322 (I.e.). 
Caroline Is. 7 — 153 b . 
Chamorro 8 — 109, 152, 153 % 311. 



>6 The additional titles given in 8 fall under the following heads, viz., 
Batan, Bikol, Bontok, Caroline Is., Comparative Grammar and Vocabu- 
lary, General Linguistics, Ifugao, Iloko, Kuyo, Literature, Negrito, Pam- 
panga, Poetry, Reviews, Spanish grammars in native dialects, Spelling, 
Sulu, Tagalog, Tingyan. The effect of adding these to the list would 
simply be to increase the disparity between the numbers of governmental 
and non-governmental publications, as very few of these are due to 
government activity. For those which are, cf. the list of government 
publications above, p. 150 ff., Nos. 20, 21, 29, 32—34. 

" *248, not listed under this head in BB, should be added here, as 
the two page account of Mangyan is almost exclusively occupied with 
the Mangyan alphabet. 
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Comparative Grammar and Vocabulary 61 — 29, 30, 31, 33, 34, 
35, 36, 41 (r) 42, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, *105, 
108, 109, 111, 112, 113, 114, 115, 145 (1. e.), *189, 227,*337, 
340, 347 b , 376, 378 (r), 379 (r) [37 titles]. 
English Grammar in Tagalogj — 159. 

General Philippine Linguistics 50 —*8, 16, 26,27,38,40,60,91, 
93, 106, 135, *164, 207(?), 215, 216,*236, *240,268(?),279, 
299, *301 (r), 303, 339, 377, 380 [25 titles]. 
IfugaOi — 222 b . 
Igorot 

in general 4 — 98. 

Benget 2 — *189. 

Bontok 10 — 37 (r), *99, 110 (r), *189, 202 (r), 290 (r), *341 (r), 
345, *374 [9 titles]. 

Inibaloij — *335. 

Kankanaij — *337. 

Lepanto 3 — 45 (r), *362. 
Iloko 16 — 150,*354,375. 
Ilongot 4 — *338. 
Isinay 6 — 115,340. 
Lanao t — *137. 
Literature 5 — 40, 228. 
Madagascan 2 — 64, 227. 
Magindanao u — *289, *312, *353. 
Malay u —*313. 
Mangyan 4 — *248,*343. 
Names (Personal, Race, Place) 13 — 92, 93, 95, 106, *164, *236, 

268(?),279 [8 titles]. 
Names (Plant) 2 — *240. 
Names (Utensils, Animals)! — 60. 
Negrito 10 — 92, *293. 
Numerals 6 — 34, *338, 347 a . 
Pampanga i 3 — 111, 280. 
Pangasinan 4 — 282 (L e.). 
Pelew Is. (Palau) 6 — 114, 372, 373. 
Poetry 4 —346. 
Eeviews 13 — 37, 41, 45, 46, 110, 202, *213, 290, *301, *341, 378, 

379, 380 [13 titles]. 
Sanskrit 6 — 28. 
Semitic j — 29. 
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Spanish grammars in native dialects 15 — wone. 18 

Spellings— 268 (?). 

Subanun 2 — *97, 149. 

Sulujo— 75,79, *189,*312,*313. 

Tagalog 95 — 28, 29,30,32,35, 39, 43, 44, 46 (r), 47, 64, 78, 81 (I.e.), 
94, 95, 124, 134, 136, 145 (1. e.), 159, 203, 206, *217, 227, 228, 
229, 260% 260% 262, 272, 346, 347% 347% 352, 376 [35 titles]. 

Tagbanua 4 — 307. 

Tiruray u — 113. 

In the case of those works which are most important for the 
study of the chief Philippine languages, the table on pp. 166 f. 
shows what proportional relation works issued under the 
auspices of the government bear to those published thru other 
means. The table gives in compact form the character of the 
material available for the study of Philippine languages; the 
name of the author or the first important word of the title 
when the author is unknown is given in every column but the 
last (text), with a reference to BB; the existence of more or 
less text for the language in question is indicated by x; 
O in a column indicates that no works of this kind exist for 
the language; -J- after a name indicates brief lists or notes 
only, MS works are indicated by brackets; 8 = Scheerer's 
supplement; Phil. = a Philippine language. The European 
language employed in these works is Spanish unless otherwise 
indicated, in which case e = English, g=German, d=Dutch, 
f=Erench. Works prepared under government auspices are 
starred; those published during or after 1898 are in italics: 
a work first published before 1898, but having one or more 
later editions after 1898, has the reference number alone in 
italics. References to texts are given in all instances where 
there are less than three; also in some other cases. 

Of the following languages not given in the adjoining table 
only brief word lists or brief specimens of text have been 
published, viz., Atas, Bilaan, Ginaan, Igorot, (Abra, Banawe, 



18 None of those listed under this topic in BB, are later than 1898; 
Nos. 193, published 1887, and 308, published 1905, apparently belong here. 
Soheerer in 8 also lists some published after 1898, viz., in Tagalog by 
Paglinawan (cf. n. 15, No. 7), in Pampanga by Magat (cf. p. 160, under 
Pampanga). 
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Benget, Kankanai 19 ), Mangyan, Manobo, Samal, Subanun, 
Tagakaolo, Tingyan (cf. BB, index). Of these the Benget list in 
Jenks's Bontok Igorot (189), the Mangyan material in Miller (248) 
and Schneider (343), and the Subanun material in Christie (97), 
are the result of government activity. 

A number of additional languages are treated in unpublished 
MSS. For Iruli, Igolot (doubtless Igorot, but what dialect is 
uncertain), Iraya (=Egongot?), Itawi, Ituy (?), Yogad, cf. BB 407, 
414, 431, 433, 468. Scheerer in 8 mentions the following 
manuscripts as being in his possession, viz., lists of Mamanua 
(2 pp.) and Itbayat; a phrase book of Bontok and Kalingga; 
and a collection of popular stories, etc. in the following dialects, 
viz., Aklanon, Apayao, Inibaloi, Inivatan (=Batan), Isinay, 
Itneg (=Tingyan), Itbayat, Ifuntok (=Bontok), Kalingga 
(partly in press), Katawan (=Kankanae), Mangyan, Panga- 
sinan, Sambale, Tagalog. 

The printed works listed in the foregoing table are in many 
cases very good, and it is possible with their assistance to acquire 
a considerable knowledge of many of the languages, but in the 
case of no language is it possible to get answers to all the 
problems which naturally arise in the study of any form of 
speech, and there is no case in which the arrangement of 
the material in the various grammars could not be greatly 
improved. The dictionaries, moreover, are in most cases little 
more than extensive word-lists, and the material in the phrase 
books is usually very meager. Briefly stated there is no 
language in the list, the material for whose study does not 
stand in great need both of improvement and completion. 

On the whole we may say there has been comparatively 
little progress in the development of our knowledge of Philippine 
languages in the period of more than two decades since 1898. 
But this is perhaps not surprising, considering the lack of 
interest on the part of the government, and taking into con- 
sideration the fact that the three chief workers in this country 
and the Philippines can devote only a limited portion of their 
time to these subjects, one of them being a teacher of German, 



i» A brief MS list of 50 words also exists, cf. £2} 416, and Scheerer 
has collected some texts (cf. next paragraph). 
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another a teacher of Modern Languages, and a third a teacher 
of Semitic Languages and General History. 

It is to be hoped that in future the Government will pursue 
a more liberal policy towards the study of Philippine languages. 
In the first place it is important from a scientific point of 
view that the languages should be registered and studied, just 
as is being done in the case of our Indian dialects, ere they 
die out before the advance of English. In the second place 
from a practical point of view it is essential that ;a thoro 
knowledge of the language should be possessed by those who 
work among the natives in order that these workers may under- 
stand the native manners and customs, and in order that 
communication between whites and natives may be simplified 
and facilitated. 

The chief needs of Philippine linguistic studies may be briefly 
stated as follows. In the first place those who collect linguistic 
material among the natives, whether government employees or 
not, should have some measure of linguistic training. They 



2 The titles of native texts given in S which are to be added here 
are — 

1. American Bible Society — Nan Evanhelio an inkulit hi Luke (Gospel 
of St. Luke in Ifugao). Manila, 1915, pp.126, 13x9.5 cm. [For 
Ifugao cf. also Nos. 20, 21, p. 151. 

2. British and Foreign Bible Society, London— Nan Evanhelio isnan 
apotaku ya enigtwentaku Jesu Kristo ai naikolit ken Santo ai Marko 
(Gospel of St. Mark in Bontok-Igorot). Kobe, 1912, pp. 41. 18.5x12 cm. 

3. Moss, C. R. and Kroeber, A. L. — Nabaloi (Inibaloi) Songs. University 
of California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, 
Vol. 15, No. 2, Berkeley, 1919, pp. 187—206. 

4. The Sulu News (Ing Kabaytabayta an sug): a monthly newspaper in 
English and Sulu. Zamboanga, Mindanao, P. I. 

5. A MS Egongot (Ilongot) catechism of 51 pp. 8" in possession of 
0. Scheerer. 

21 All Kalamian and Kuyo texts in BB are here cited on account of 
the ambiguity associated with these names (cf. nn. 6 and 7): 8 gives also 
the following — 

1. Catecismo cuyono. Adalan sa mga cristianos nga insulat sa cuyonon 
ig sa isarang P. Agustino JJecoleto. 2 a ed., Manila, 1904, pp. 72, 
14x10.5 cm. 

2. (Catecismo cuyono) Parangadien sa mga Cuyonong cristianos nga 
sinulat sa Padre Exprovincial Fr. Pedro Gibert. Manila, 1907, pp. 32, 
12x8.5 cm. 
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should possess at least an elementary knowledge of the science 
of Phonetics, and a good working knowledge of general gramma- 
tical principles, so that they can know what to look for or 
ask for in their search for linguistic material. 22 

Secondly, good manuscript works already prepared should 
be published as soon as possible. Here are especially to be 
mentioned, e. g., Garvan's work on Negrito (.RB426); the Batan 
and Zambal Grammars, and the word lists, native texts, etc. 
in the possession of Scheerer (cf. table on p. 166 f., and works 
mentioned on pp. 165, 168) ; Conant's Bisaya dictionary {BB 412) ; 
and others (cf. BB 383—473). 

Thirdly, numerous texts, especially folk stories and poems, 
should be collected, particularly in the less known tongues. 

Fourthly, really first class grammars and dictionaries of the 
most important languages of the islands should be prepared, 
in addition to the imperfect grammars already in existence. 
At the very least this should be done for Tagalog, Bisaya, 
Iloko, Magindanao, and Sulu. 23 



22 Where the workers in the field have not these qualifications, it is 
possible, at least to some extent, to supply this lack by issuing a series 
of instructions to them covering the matters they are investigating. At 
the suggestion of one of my Philippine correspondents, Mr. Luther Parker 
of Laoang, Ilocos Norte, I have recently sent out about a hundred mimeo- 
graphed circulars of instruction dealing with the construction of coordi- 
nated ideas in Philippine languages, for distribution and use in the 
Islands, and I have already collected in this way much valuable material. 

It is interesting to note that Dr. Prank Sanders, Chairman of our 
Committee on Enlargement of Membership, has independently conceived 
the notion of applying this principle of instructing workers in the 
Oriental field on a far more extensive scale, and is at present at work 
on plans for translating his ideas into action. 

23 I have prepared a Tagalog grammar which is intended to furnish a 
complete account of the linguistic phenomena of the language, and also 
to serve as a model of arrangement for other Philippine grammars. 
This grammar has received the endorsement of some of the foremost 
Malayo-Polynesian scholars in Holland (Profs. Junker and Juynboll of 
Leyden), and will soon be published as the first of a special series of 
Oriental Publications by the American Oriental Society. I have also 
prepared preliminary grammatical sketches for the other languages here 
mentioned, but much work remains to be done before any other complete 
grammar will be ready for publication. Conant would probably be 
prepared to write a Cebuan grammar. 
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Fifthly, briefer grammatical studies and vocabularies of as 
many as possible of the other languages should be prepared, 
based on existing grammars, vocabularies, and texts, where 
these exist, and supplemented in every case by intercourse 
with intelligent natives, especially those who understand 
English.24 

Sixthly, a complete bibliography of all works written in any 
Philippine dialect should be published. 25 

Finally, a comparative grammar should be prepared giving 
a complete account of all the linguistic phenomena of a dozen 
or more of the principal languages from both a scientific and 
a practical point of view, and registering the special peculia- 
rities of all the other dialects about which anything is known. 26 



24 I have made preliminary studies of a number of the languages in this 
group, viz., Pampanga, Pangasinan, Ibanag, Bikol, Chamorro, etc. Scheerer 
would probably be prepared to write grammars of Batan, Inibaloi, 
(=Nabaloi), Isinay, and possibly of other languages. 

25 BB contains a list of the most important works dealing with 
Philippine languages, including all texts in any except the seven principal 
dialects. This will be supplemented shortly by a number of additional 
titles furnished by Scheerer (cf. 8) and others in the islands. The work 
on the second part of my Bibliography, works in the seven principal 
dialects, has already reached an advanced stage of preparation. 

26 Besides the work of this character done before 1898 (cf. above 
p. 149), and in addition to monographs by Conant, Scheerer, myself, 
and others on comparative topics, I have projected a series of Contri- 
butions to Comparative Philippine Grammar which are intended to form 
the basis for a comparative grammar of the type just described. Two 
of these Contributions have already been published, viz., I. General 
features, phonology, and pronouns, and II. Numerals. III. Noun formation, 
is in an advanced stage of preparation. The other Contributions projected, 
on many of which a considerable amount of preliminary work has been 
done (cf. Blake in BB), are as follows, viz., IV. Verb formation, 

V. Particles (Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjunctions, and Interjections), 

VI. The Noun and its modifiers, VII. The ideas 'to be' and 'to have', 
VIII. Active and Passive constructions, IX. Construction of particles, 
X. The use of ligatures, XL The expression of various symbolic ideas 
(a. indefinite pronominal ideas, b. modal auxiliary ideas), XII. Verbs 
derived from other parts of speech, XIII. Elements of comparative 
vocabulary and conversation in the chief languages. 



